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Adulteration of Sweets by Glucose— 
“They Make Money Out of it.” 





The manufacturers of that vile 
trash, glucose, are ever on the alert to 
find new excuses for adulteration. 
They now assert that pure honey when 
analized is found to contain ‘‘ 76 per 
cent. of pure glucose,” and then fool- 
ishly advise the addition, perhaps, of 
76 per cent. more of their impure trash 
to it, so that some one dishonest 
enough to take their advice, should 
‘*make money out of it.” 

Failing any longer to make it profit- 
able for the ‘“‘ mixers,” in the large 
cities, to continue their vile trade, 
they now desire to enlist bee-keepers 
to dishonestly feed it to the bees to 
store it, so that it may be sold for 
honey, and encourage them to do it, 
because they can ‘‘make money out 
of it.” 

What do they care if it does poison 
millions of bees while carrying and 
depositing it in their combs ? 

Why should they have any com- 
punctions of conscience about its 
effect upon millions of human beings, 
wearing out their stomachs, entailing 
disease and death, if they can *“‘ make 
money out of it ?” 


The one result, “‘ making money 
out of it,” is the excuse as well as the 
reward for dishonesty. 

The following communication from 
the able pen of the Rev. L. L. Langs- 
troth on this subject, will be read with 
more than ordinary interest : 

My friend Mr. D. A. McCord wish- 


ing to test the value of grape sugar, as 
a bee-feed, wrote to a glucose manu- 


factory asking their prices. Thisreply 


came: 
Feb. 21, 1883. 
DEAR Sir :—Yours of the 13th to 
hand. We will quote you glucose at 
416 cts. per hundred Ibs.—in 100 pound 
kegs. ou will find it fine food for 
ea honey, as pure honey anal- 
zes 76 per cent. pure glucose. 
ours Respectfully, 
THE GRAPE SUGAR Co. 


Mr. McCord wrote again, stating 
that he wanted grape sugar for a 
spring bee-feed, and not glucose, and 
received the following : 


Feb. 26, 1883. 
DEAR Srr :—Yours of the 24th re- 
ceived, and shall have attention. We 
think if you will try it, you will find 
that you can produce coy | very fast, 
and of fine quality. They feed it very 
largely in California, and make money 








out of it. Would like to hear from 
you after you try it. ° 
* Yours Truly, 


THE GRAPE SUGAR Co. 


Following this letter came glucose 
instead of the grape sugar ordered. 
It was about as thick as good honey, 
and almost as clear as water. As the 
bees stuck fast to it and died, no use 
was made of it as a bee-feed. Its 
taste was sweetish and decidedly 
bitter. No name was given in the 
above letters but that of the Company, 
called after the place where their 
establishment is located. 


Prot. Marsh, of the Miami Univer- 
ra A Training School, furnishes the 
following analysis of that glucose: 


OXFORD, O., July 5, 1883. 

DEAR Sik :—I have tested the sam- 
ple of glucose syrup which you handed 
me for analysis, and find that it con- 
tains large quantities of sulphuric acid 
and sulphate of lime. The sample of 
pure honey was found to have a 
slightly acid reaction. 


Very Respectfully, 
B. a MARSH. 
L. L. LANGSTROTH, Oxford, O. 


Lime and free sulphuric acid ! no won- 
der it has a bitterish taste. In order 
**to see what would come of it,’”’ Mrs. 
McCord used it in the making of some 
gingerbread. The product was poor 
stuff indeed—not having the ordinary 
sweetness of corn bread. It puffed up 
page ene Ae thing easily accounted 
for when the analysis showed how rich 
the glucose was in sulphuric acid. 
Syrups, etc., increased in volume by 





commended than this expanded gin- 
gerbread. 

“Pure honey analizes 76 per cent. 
pure glucose.” One would think that 
if —v yp Ay so largely glucose, it 
would scarcely necessary to add 
more to it! It has never yet been 
made to appear that glucose as pure 
as that contained in honey or fruits 
can be cheaply produced, If the time 
shall ever come when it can be, it 
would still be a fraud to use what has 
so low a'sweetening power (only about 
one-third that of cane sugar), for 
adulterating molasses, maple syrup, 
sugars, candies, etc. 

A friend of mine was told by the 
captain of a boat on which he was 
travelling, that he carried many bar- 
rels South to be used in adulterating 
their sweets. 

Another friend informs me that he 
saw 40 barrels of glucose at one rail- 
road station, all of which was to be 
used in adulterating maple syrup ! 

Mr. Chas. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, 
O., perhaps the largest dealer in 
honey in the West, and who has done 
so much, both by precept and exam- 
ple, to discourage the sale of adultera- 
ted honey, has had glucose recom- 
mended to him by large dealers in it, 
as a good thing to mix with honey, so 
as tO “‘make money out of it.” At 
one time he said to me, that in his 
opinion, most of the so-called maple 
syrup in the Cincinnati market was 
largely glucosed. 

Itis only within a short time that 
any quotations of glucose or grape 
sugar could be found in the grocer’s 
papers. Will any advocate for their 
use, let the world know for what legi- 
timate purposes the vast amounts 
made of them are used? Dare any 
one connected with the making of 
glucose, tell the public in plain words 
——7 for what purposes they are 
actually used? I fear not. 

Confident assertionsare not wanting, 
to show that only a pure and harmless 
article is made, and, you might 
imagine, that its makers are deep! 
grieved that this good creature of God 
is ever used by bad men for shameful 
adulterations. They would be ever so 
glad to put a stop to said doings if 
they could. Believe this, who can ? 

I do not know that hitherto any 
ey! has been given to the public, 

hat sume, at least, who manufacture 
glucose and grape sugar, are acting 
the part of tempters, and even goin 
so far as to suggest to those who wialt 
to purchase them for a legitimate ex- 





glucose mixtures, are no more to be 





periment, how money is be made 
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by adulterating honey with their 
wares,—‘‘There is money to be made 
out of it.” Does not such a way of 
doing business strongly suggest the 
crooked methods of those who deal in 
counterfeit money ? 

Business,in any proper sense of that 
word, means transactions between 
parties, where both buyer and seller 
are benefitted by the deal. Tried by 
this standard, adulterators of the 
great commodities of life, will not 
seem to rise much if any above the 
level of gamblers, counterfeiters and 
cheats. 

You will notice, Mr. Editor, that I 
do not give to the public the name— 
nor does Mr. McCord authorize you to 
~ it—of the company with which 

@ was in correspondence, for we do 
believe that this company is a sinner 
above all others who make the same 
=. The original letters are 

erein sent to you, so that in the 
mouth of at least three witnesses 
their genuineness may be established. 
Oxford, O., July 3, 1883. 


The “ original ” letters sent to us by 
Mr. Langstroth, have been scrutinized 
and returned to him. They are cor- 
rectly printed at the beginning of the 
above article. Just think of the vil- 
liany of asserting that ‘“‘ they feed it 
largely in California,” to deceive bee 
men in Ohio, and get them to engage 
in the nefarious business of adultera- 
tion ! 

No matter if the large trade in Cali- 
fornia honey is ruined by the circula- 
tion of this false report, so long as 
“they [the glucose manufacturers] 
make money out of it.” 

It is high time that stringent laws 
were enacted and rigidly enforced 
against this hydra-headed monster 
adulterator |! 





Going South.—The Planters’ Journal 
remarks as follows about bee-keepers 
emigrating to the South: 


Large numbers of Northern bee- 
keepers are seeking the flowery fields 
of the South, where the bees find 
ample natural foraging ground, live 
all winter without being housed, and 
in various other respects prove more 
profitable to their owners. There is 
no earthly doubt but that the South is 
destined, and that at no distant day, 
to become the greatest honey produc- 
ing and honey exporting country on 
the globe. e hope soon to see a 
regular Southward exodus of men and 
women engaged in this industry, 
‘from the North and Northwest. 


Honey Shower.—Jobn B. Drake, of 
Kappa, Ill., extracted in two days, 
-recently, 600 pounds of honey from 12 
colonies of bees. A pretty good ex- 





ample of the ‘“‘ honey shower” now 
existing all through the Northwest. 
‘Keép all the buckets right-side-up, to 
catch it. 


, 








A Few Pointers. 


The Grange Bulletin contains the 
following under the caption of 
‘** Things about bees worth knowing :” 


The mother queen leads the first 
swarm of the season, and the second 
as well as the third swarms, are led 
off by the young virgin queens. 

Not one swarm ina hundred will go 
direct from the old hive to the woods 
if led by a prolific queen, but will 
settle near by, before taking their 
farewell leave of the old home. 


It is always best to have your hives 
ready for taking care of your bees as 
soon as settled, if vou allow them to 
swarm in the old pod-auger style. Al- 
ways do your swarming in the proper 
manner and at the proper time, which 
would save many would-be runaway 
swarmsif left to follow their own 
inclinations. Artificially swarm your 
bees. 

It is a well known fact that bees 
never visit two or more distinct classes 
of flowers on the same trip, but al- 
ways procure a full load of pollen or 
honey of which ever kind they com- 
mence on first, and return to their 
hive or home to unload before making 
a change. 

Bees are very useful in the fertiliza- 
tion of flowers, seeds and plants, as 
well as being very necessary in the 
pat maturing of all classes of 

rult, especially apples, peaches, pears 

and plums ; also many other valuable 
and useful fruits of which we have 
not time or space to enumerate. 
Watch with care and you will learn 
many valuable lessons from your 
bees through the various departments 
of life. 

Queens are produced from the com- 
mon eggs that would have hatched 
worker bees if left in the common 
brood-cells and fed the usual food of 
honey and farina; but having been 
provided with a royal cell and also 
royal paste, as food on which they are 
bountifully provided, it transforms 
them into a royal queen, who is tobe 
the mother of the future increase of the 
hive, or swarms. 





Bee-Keepers’ Picnic.—The Indiana 
Farmer gives the following as a par- 
tial report of a bee-keepers’ picnic in 
that State : 


The bee-keepers of Hendricks and 
Boone counties held a joint societ 
meeting at the residence of Dr. J. H. 
O’Rear, at Lizton, June 23. The gath- 
ering was really a bee-keepers’ picnic, 
and was well attended, bespeaking 
success to the Societies. Every sub- 
ject of interest to bee-keepers of the 
present time was thoroughly dis- 
cussed; the members showing a 
knowledge of the subject which can 
only be acquired by careful study and 
diligent inquiry. A committee of 
members from both Societies was ap- 
pointed to arrange a second joint 
meeting of the Societies at some 
place in Boone county during July or 
August. Too much cannot be urged 
in the furtherance of meetings of this 








kind. The plan has been followed 
by the many horticultural societies 
throughout the State, making them 
very successful and interesting to all 
concerned. 





OBITUARY.—We are sorry to an- 
nounce that Death has entered into 
the circle of publishers of bee papers, 
and snatched, as its victim, Mr. Theo- 
dore Houck, late publisher of the 
Bee- Keepers’ Exchange, Canajoharie, 
N. Y., who died at Denver, Col., on 
Saturday, June 16, 1883, at the age of 
2644 years. His death was quite sud- 
den. The Exchange gives the following 
particulars : 


We are reminded, in the death of 
Mr. H.., of the fraility of this life. Up 
to the first of last January Mr. H. was 
a perfectly healthy man, having passed 
an examination just prior to that for 
a life insurance. On the 2d of Janu- 
ary, Mr. H. attended the meeting of 
the Eastern New York Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held at Albany. He put 
up at a hotel that night, and was as- 
signed a room and bed that had not 
been used for some time; the conse- 
quence was that he took a severe cold 
which settled on his lungs and hurried 
him to his Gere with quick consump- 
tion. Mr. Houck was a thorough bee 
man, beginning when a boy, and con- 
tinuing until his health gave out and 
death came: He loved the bees, and 
was never happier than when among 
them. His public career was short, 
about 18 months ago he purchased the 
supply business and Bee- Keepers’ Ex- 
change from Mr. J. H. Nellis, and con- 
ducted them up to within a few weeks 
of his death, his failing health com- 
pesne him to place them into other 
iands. He leaves a widow bowed 
down with grief, having in one short 

ear buried her husband and little 
oy, their only child. 


The Bee JOURNAL condoles with 
the stricken family in their affliction, 
and sincerely hopes that Mr. H. had, 
in life, provided for his family by ob- 
taining the insurance policy men- 
tioned by the Exchange in the above 
paragraph. 





Lessons of Industry.—An exchange 
remarks as follows: 


The bee has long been a type of the 
industrious worker, but there are few 
people who know how much labor 
the sweet hoard of the hive repre- 
sents. Each head of clover contains 
about 60 distinct flower tubes, each of 
which contains a portion of sugar not 
exceeding the five-hundredth part of 
a grain. The proboscis of the bee 
must, therefore, be inserted into 500 
clover tubes before one grain of sugar 
can be obtained. There are 7,000 
grains ina pound, and as honey con- 
tains three-fourths of its weight of 
dry sugar, each pound of honey rep- 
resents 2,500,000 clover tubes sucked 
by bees. 
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Bee Statistics in Germany. 





Mr. C. A. Stoepel translates the fol- 
lowing on this subject from the 
Deutcher Bienenfreund, for the Bee- 
Keepers’ Exchange: 


The census in Prussia, Germany, of 
1883, shows a decrease in the number 
of colonies of bees kept since 1873. 
The whole number of colonies kept in 
1873 was 1,461,055, and in 1883 are kept 
1,232,231 only, a decrease of 228,824. 

Mr. Suppea, a notorious bee-keeper, 
feels quite ms oyeey over these 
figures. He thinks that bee-keeping 
cannot be a paying business to many 
bee-keepers, or that the bee-keepers 
must have lost heavily during the last 
terrible winters. 

He says that these figures are a 
scorn and sneer in the face of all the 
work done by the different bee-keep- 
ers’ societies, and all methods set forth 
in many manuals on bee-keepin 
toward the advancement of apicul- 
ture. Probably these figures are a 
judgment on all the new-fangled bee- 

ouses and foreign bees, or the result 
from low duty on foreign bees. 

C. J. H. Gravenhorst thinks as a 
reason why bee-keeping has not been 
successful with many is, that there is 
no law protecting bees from the many 
dangers they are exposed. Lawsuits 
over the keeping of bees increase from 
day to day. Birds, although their 
benefitting the public, is sometimes 
very doubtful, enjoy such a protection, 
why cannot bees enjoy such a protec- 
tion, as well as birds do ? 

At present there is a project of such 
a law, appended with 16,000 names of 
bee-keepers before the Reichstag, 
urging the same to be adopted asa 

aw. 





_——— 


Why Bees Work on Sunday.—An 
exchange gives the following very 
silly story as a reason: 


We have just been interrogated by 
one of our students who asks the 
uestion: Why do bees work on Sun- 
ay? Towhich we answer: In the 
beginning, God created all things 
perfect, and to the honey bee he gave 
an unusually keen accuteness of smell 
which enables them to become great 
foragers. And seeing that the red 
clover was a grand honey-producing 
plant, he also saw that the honey-bee 
was likely to outstrip all other insects 
in storing up large quantities of 
honey, especially so if allowed to 
work. the red clover; and to prevent 
which he gave the hive bee its choice 
either to work on the Sabbath and let 
the red clover alone, or to work on 
the clover and rest on the Sabbath, 
the honey-bee preferred to work on 
the Sabbath and let the red clover 
alone. Hence, the reason the common 
bees of this country leave the red 
clover for the humble, or what we 
commonly call the bumble-bee, to 
work on. And thus the honey-bee 
is permitted to work on the Sabbath ; 
while we, as his created beings, in His 
own likeness, are commanded to re- 
member the Sabbath day and keep it 


Foul Brood.—Mr. E. W. Felton, of 
Hastings, Minn., has sent us a sample 
of what he thinks is the foul brood, 
with the following letter dated July 2: 


I send a comb of foul brood, which 
I have had in my apiary for the last 
four seasons. The second season I 
undertook to eradicate it, and com- 
menced Aug. 7, giving the bees clean 
hives and foundation, and scalded 
honey ; but it was so late that they 
did not build up strong enough to 
winter without doubling up, which 
reduced them from 30 to 10, and the 
disease still remained with them. 
They increased from 10 to 16 last sea- 
son, and gathered 800 pounds of comb 
honey and 200 pounds of extracted. 
I brimstoned them last fall, boiled the 
hives, burned everything else, and 
bought 30 colonies last spring; they 
are in the midst of white clover, and 
storing honey very fast, and no signs 
of foul brood yet. I let one of my 
neighbors have a few colonies last 
season, three miles from my place, 
they are doing well, and have no foul 
brood now. I would like to know if 
they ever get rid of it without any 


itin their apiary, give their experi- 
ence with it ? 

Having had no experience with foul 
brood, we do not feel competent to 
give any advice or opinion. It is 
committed to the flames at once. We 
do not like it around, and hope our 
friends will not send us any more 
samples of it. 


Ge We 
pamphlet of 50 pages on the Honey 
Plants of Italy, enumerating them, 
giving their time of blooming, quali- 
ties for honey, etc. It is written by 
Dr. L. Savastano, and published at 
Napoli, Italy. 





-_—— + + 





Imported Queens.—The Lexington, 
Ky., Transcript remarks as follows 
about an importation of bees just 
arrived at that city : 





Messrs. Mucci and Frank Storm, of 
our city, brought into our office on 
yesterday, some bees that they had 
just imported from Italy. They had 
come by express in a neat little hive, 
with honey init. They cannot speak 
a word of English, bu om sting in 
the American nares. he impor- 
tation was solely for the sake of the 
queens that were in each little hive, 
and the few common bees sent along 
with them were simply as a retinue 
for their royal highnesses ; the queens, 
like royalty, queerly preferring to 
starve to death rather than do any 
menial service for their own suste- 
nance. 

The queens are easily distinguish- 
able by the practiced eye. A single 
queen bee imported to this city once 
Ohio to brin 


it here. Bees are im- 





holy. 


help. Will some bee-keepers,who have | ~ 


have received a large 


cost Dr. Dillard $30, beside a trip to 





Palestine and Italy. Those from 
Italy are the best workes, and are 
gentler than others. 





A Sample—By George.—The Fre- 
mont, Mich., Indicator says : 

“** The compliments of the season,’ 
was the inscription attached to a 
choice piece of honey from the apiary 
of Geo. E. Hilton, yesterday. George 
now has 43 colonies of bees, making 
his prospects for honey ‘simply im- 
mense.’’ 

That is the correct way; Mr. Hilton 
has hit the nailon the head. Now, fol- 
low this up with some instructions 
about ‘“‘ Honey as food,” and all the 
honey will be sold as fast as produced. 





= Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1883 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put themin. They 
are very valuable for reference. 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 
OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., July 9, 1883, 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CINCINNATIL. 


HONE Y-—Extract. honey has commenced to come 
in srowit: anda large crop is reported from al! quar- 
ters. e demand is very good, and nace pace 
with the arrivals. For choice extracted honey 
pay 7@10c; the latter price for choice clover. I 

ave received several nice lots of comb honey, for 
whicn we paid 15@16c on arrival. 

BEESW AX.—Arrivals of beeswax are plentiful. 
We pay 32c. for a good article on arrival. 
CHAS. F. MuTH. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Best clover in 1-Ib. sections (no glass) 
20@2Ic.; in 2-Ib. sections (glassed) 18@20c. Fair 
quality, 1 and 2-Ib. sections, 16@17c Extracted, 
white, in sma!! barrels, 10@11c.; buckwheat, 8@8 ¥c. 

BEESWAX.—Is more plentiful. Prime yellew 


sells at 36}¢c. 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—The demand for extracted is good, and 
the market bare of all unfermented honey. Prices 
range from 8c. to 10c. Comb remains lifeless and 
will until the new crop comes, or until August. 
Sales of comb are being made at 8c. to 150. 

BEESW AX—30@35c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—New extracted is arriving freely—sell- 
ing for 7 and 8 cts. New comb coming forward 
slowly ; extra white, 16c. 
BEKSWAX.—No beeswax in the market. 
STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. , 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONE Y—Some new comb jobbing at l4c, butold 
do. nominal. Only a few barrelsof extracted 
strained sold within quotations—6 
BEESWAX — Sold irregularly 
mainly at 32@33c. 
W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 


Sec. 
rom 32@34c— 
104 N. 3d Street, 


CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.—There is a moderate sale for best white 
1-lb. sections at 18c, occasionally 19¢, but 2 Ibs. are 
not called for. E has no sale at all. 

BEESW AX—Not offering. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—Our market is fairly active. We quote: 
4 Ib. sections at 30c.; 1 Ib. sections, 22@25c.; 2 Ib. 
sections, 20@22c. Extracted. 10c. per Ib. Good 
lots of extracted are wanted in kegs or barrels. 
BEESW AX—Our supply is gone; we have none 





ported here from Germany, Cypress, 





to quote. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Btreet. 
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For the Americ&in Bee Journal. 


Making or Forming Nuclei. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





Every bee-keeper who expects to be 
up with the times, and make the most 
from his bees, should have on hand, 
at this season of the year, several 
laying queens, held in reserve to sup- 
ply any colony needing a queen at a 
mument’s notice; especially where any 
method of increase other than natural 
swarming is adopted, reserve queens 
should be kept on hand to be given to 
the queenless part of the divided 
colony. 

In order to keep these reserve 
queens, it is necessary that we have a 
nucleus or small swarm of bees in 
which to rear them, from the time the 
Peg aye are ready to be taken 

rom the colony producing cells, till 
the queen is fertilized and ready to 
become the mother of a colony. 

Many ways have been given for 
making a nucleus of bees, most of 
which prove to be a failure, and re- 
sultin loss with the inexperienced. 
The one most commonly given in our 
books and bee journals is to go to an 
colony which can spare them, an 
take a frame of hatching brood and 
one of honey, together with all the 
bees thereon (being careful not to get 
the old queen), and place them ina 
hives where you wish the nucleus to 
stand ; thus forming a minature col- 
ony of bees. The hive is to be con- 
tracted to the requirements of the 
nucleus, and in 24 hours a nearly 
mature queen cell isto be given. This 
looks very pretty on paper, but when 
wecome to put it in practice, it is 
found that in nine cases out of ten, so 
many of the bees will return that our 
nucleus is practically good for noth- 
ing, and often results in the chilling 
of all the brood in the frame, if the 
weather iscold. The other day, while 
in conversation with a bee-keeper 
having several years’ experience,more 
than the writer of this article, he re- 
marked that his nuclei had “ gone 
back on him,” and when asked how 
he made them, he gave the above 

lan. I remarked that it was strange 

ow young a bee would return to the 
old hive under such circumstances, 
when he said there was scarce a hun- 
dred bees left in his nucleus where he 
had put a quart or more. 

if the above plan fails in the hands 
of a bee-keeper havirg 16 years or 
more of experience, how can it be 
expected that the novice will succeed 
with it? Several years ago, after 
repeatedly failing with the above 

lan, I had occasion to set a frame of 

ees and brood, on which was the 
queen, into an empty hive, and to my 
surprise nearly all the bees staid 
where I placed them. In a few days 
I returned the queen, and as the bees 
had become established in their new 
location, while the queen was with 


& 


_| cells considered ‘such cells the same 





them, a good nucleus was the result. 
Thus I learned how I could form a 
nucleus which could be depended upon 
every time. Another thing I ascer- 
tained, that a colony having queen- 


age, and by takinga frame of 
br which had a nearly mature 
queen-cell upon it, together with one 
of honey, bees and all, from such a 
colony, a nucleus could be formed so 
that nearly all the bees would stay 
where placed. Thus to make several 
nuclei, all I had todo was to count 
the queen-cells in the hive about the 
time they were sealed, then go to the 
other hives and take frames of hatch- 
ing brood (brushing off all the bees), 
till I had as many as I had queen- 
cells, and place them in the hive 
having the cells. Two days before 
the queens were to hatch, cut out the 
cells and fix one in each frame of 
brood, and the next day make the 
nuclei by taking the frames to their 
several hives, giving each a frame of 
honey. In this way I rarely, if ever, 
had a nuclei “ go back on me,” and 
have so framed the most of my nuclei 
till the present season. This season I 
have adopted a new plan which 
pleases me so well I will give it to the 
readers of the BEE JOURNAL, so they 
can share in my pleasure. Seeing a 
note in some convention report, of 
how a party had aqueen nursery made 
so he could hang aframe of queen- 
cells in it, and then hang the nursery 
in a full colony of bees in the place of 
a frame of brood, I jotted down in my 
reference book (see former article on 
** How to use our bee journals ”’), un- 
der the appropriate date, ‘“ Try form- 
ing nuclei in that way,” giving page 
and bee journal where it was to be 
ound. 

When the time arrived I made a 
cage of wire cloth, which would 
hang in the hive, and large enough so 
that one frame would hang inside 
of thecage. I now got a frame of 
hatching brood, brushed all the bees 
off from it, hung it ina hive having 
a full a of bees, and left it six 
days, when [| had the cage pretty well 
filled with bees, and more hatching 
all the while, I now took it toa hive 
where I wished a nucleus to stand, 
took the frame out of the cage, placed 
a frame of honey by the side of it in the 
hive, placed the cage in empty side of 
the hive, so the bees which adhered to 
it could get with the rest on the 
combs, and I had a nucleus so formed 
that none of the bees could go back, | 





for they had never had a flight. IL! 
was also independent of the weather, | 
for a nucleus could be thus formed | 


during quite cool days and nights. 
Another thing which pleased me! 


still more: The nexttime I tried [| 
inserted in the frame of brood, before | 
placing it in the cage, a queen-cell | 
nearly ready tohatch. As this queen- | 
cell hatched ina day or so,I had a queen | 
5 days old in my cage when I took it to | 
my nucleus hive. In a vm d or two) 
she took her wedding flight, and [| 
had a laying queen 5 days after L| 
formed my nucleus, thus making a 
great gain of time. I have written! 
this in a hurry,and if all is not suf- 
ficentiy plain, 1 will describe it 


further. All will readily see the ad- 
vantage of the _ 
Borodino, N. Y. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


A Few Wrinkles From 


J. O. SHEARMAN. 








On page 302, it is stated that the 
queen “ utters shrill notes of anger.” 
Allow me to state how it is done; 

erhaps it is not generally known. 

he queen makes the noise termed 
‘** piping’ with her wings. I have re- 
peatedly seen them do it, and shown 
it to other bee-keepers. The motion 
is much the same as that of a cricket 
when gn tg dag called). I did not 
suppose any bee had a voice, in fact, 
how could they shout so loud with 
their proboscis? Because—elephants 
do? But elephants have to shout 
through their trunk or keep still, as 
they have no wings to vibrate. 

Wrinkle 2. As so much is said 
about introducing, I will say that I 
always liberate a choice queen as late 
in the evening as I can see to do it, 
unless the conditions are all favora- 
ble. A queen can be quietly dropped 
into a prepared colony with hardly 
any risk, if put in so late that the bees 
cannot see to fly, and so quietly as 
not to stir them up. I used to doit 
by a round wire cage, with a plug at 
each end, and a string tied to each 
plug, and then ends of string brought 
out from under the quilt-cover, then 
leave the wood cover off the hive and 
pull the strings gently till something 
(the plug) separated. It would be 
done so quietly and late that ‘‘ no one 
knew it but me.” Another point is, 
the queen will not crawl out of the 
hive in the dark, as sometimes hap- 

ns in mid-day. The queen is to 

lame for nearly one-third of the fail- 
ures in introducing, provided, of 
course, the colony has no queen cells. 

Now honey is coming with a rush, 
and it may be done almost any way, 
and the quicker the better, to save 
time. 

Wrinkle 3. Cana queen breed two 
kinds of drones at the same time ? or 
would it be called an indication that 
there might be two queens in a hive 
to see drones like pure Italians, an 
— blacks, living together by the 
1undreds ? How isthat Mr. Heddon? 
Please answer through the Weekly. 

To explain my case—l have a very 


| strong colony, put up last year for ex- 


tracting, with a full set of drone 
combs in the second story. I had one 
of those dark Italian queens, impurely 
mated ; the colon did not swarm last 
year. [ran all the season for extrac- 
ted honey, and did well; then, in the 
fall, being very oaet I was caught by 
the snow before all my bees were 
packed for winter, aad, as we had 
much weather last fall that was too 
bad for brushing bees off the combs, 
this big one was among those un- 
packed, and therefore was carried into 
the cellar with the rest. It weighed 
over 100 lbs., possibly 150 or more. 
They wintered tip-top—went to breed- 
ing early. and kept it up, as they had 
plenty of backing. They filled the 
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brood chamber, then went for the 
drone combs, and filled them all but 
two (or else emptied them, which ?) 
any way, they weighed much less. 
Tben I interfered, as we had a little 
spell of mild weather (this was about 
fruit bloom time). I took away all 
the drone combs, put them in a hive, 

ave them one that had a little brood 
in yer brood), anda ripe queen 
cell, and started in for a drone swarm 
as an experiment. The queen came 
out all right, but took longer to ferti- 
lize than usual and did not lay much, 
but this may have been — to the 
bad spells of weather we had at that 
time. Then I gave them a frame of 
brood, but, as they did not flourish, 
last week I took away all the drone 
combs, put the queen in a new hiveon 
the old stand, moved the drone swarm 
away, and killed 1670 by count, besides 
what few I would waylay by cuffing 
one and kicking another when down. 
About half or more were the yellowest 
drones I ever saw, and the rest as near 
like black drones as I know how to 
make theri Now, did one queen fur- 
nish the brood for all those drones, or 
have help? or did they merely run out 
of stripes for them ? Mind, the drones 
are not all dead yet, only thinned out 
some, and it was nota very good day 
for drones either. 


How many drones will a swarm 
have ? Owing tocircumstances ? The 
Text books say 200 to 300. 

I once put a drone comb in an Ital- 

ian colony, to raise some on purpose, 
and when I had done with them, I 
killed 1900. 
_ Wrinkle 4. Noticing Mr. Heddon’s 
indicator on page 301, also so much 
talk last winter about little slates, 
moves me to mention my method of 
keeping track of what is going on, 
which [ call signals. I use two or 
three little sticks to tell most of what 
I want to know in regard to the con- 
dition of my bees in the working sea- 
son. Kor instance: Ist division, a 
stick laid on the front part of a hive 
has reference to the bees, while on the 
back part refers to honey or surplus 
arrangements. 

2nd. A stick laid lengthwise, or 
with the frames means all right, or in 
working order, or it has been attended 
to; while if it is laid diagonally, indi- 
cates something doubtful, or 1n statu 
quo for the present only, but will need 
to be looked at again some time. 


3d. Anything laid crosswise, may be 
it needs something done, while two 
sticks laid crossing each other show 
that part of the hive needs looking 
after urgently, etc. 

The larger the object in case of an 
urgent signal. the more urgent is the 
call. It will be seen that much can be 
said with a little movement of one 
stick or two, and you could easily see 
them as far as you can get a fair view 
of the cover to the hive. If I have a 
signal to show that something needs 
to be done with any hive, [ can trust 
to my memory for the rest. and so 
keep posted as to the needs and con- 
dition of my bees (100 colonies or 
more), without writing much, and itis 
quicker. 

The most I write down is the pedi- 
gree of queens (and that by number), 





and anything in regard to nuclei in 
rearing queens, etc., though most of 
that can be shown by astick. I use 
entrance blocks mostly. 

On page 300 the sense was perverted 
by putting a period at profit, where 
there should be no pause (4th line 
from the bottom of the page). 

New Richmond, Mich. 





—_— 


Prairie Farmer. 
Hiving Bees—Clipping Bees’ Wings. 
MRS. L. HARRISON. 


A lady called on me yesterday who 
had caughta runaway swarm of bees 
and hived them in a nail-keg. They 
had been in it four days and she had 
procured a Langstroth hive, and 
wanted to put them in it. A friend, 
‘“* who knew all about bees.”’ told her 
to jar them down in front of it. Had 
she done so, their nice white tender 
comb, that they had built, would 
have broken, and might have killed 
A better wa 


the a in falling. 
would be to alarm the bees wit 
smoke, invert the keg, and place 


another over it,and rap onit witha 
stick. The bees will crawl up into the 
empty keg, and cluster in about 20 
minutes. The bees are then out of 
the way, and the comb could be taken 
out, and fastened into frames with 
little splints. While this is being 
done, the driven swarm should be 
placed where the old one stood so that 
the bees returning from the fields will 
unite with them. A warm part of 
the day should be chosen todo the 
work, as — bees will then be ab- 
sent in the fields and out of the way. 
As svon as the comb is transferred to 
the frames, it should be i into the 
hive, and placed where the keg stood, 
and the bees jarred out in front of it. 
If the bees do not incline to enter it, 
they should be driven with smoke. 
If honey is abundant, they will soon 
be at work repairing the damage, 
and bringing in honey as though 
nothing had happened. An expert 
transfers without driving, but a 
novice had better have them out of 
the way. 

Bees are full of antics this season; 
they ascertain what time their neigh- 
bors are going to jflit,and join com- 
ae. They are not always in good 
1umor, and when one colony clusters 
on a limb, they fight another joining 
them. It isonly a pleasant pastime 
to hive one colony clustered alone, but 
when several unite, it is a pande- 
monium. If the queens can be 
caught and caged, order may be re- 
stored, but this can be seldom done, 
as it is no easy task to discover a 
queen among so many thousands 
moving constantly. If these united 
colonies are hived together, only one 
queen will be retained; the others 
will be destroyed. Sometimes they 
will issue again, and cluster separ- 
ately, to the delight of their owner, 
but oftener enter other hives, raise 
the mischief generally, and many will 
be destroyed. 

This week one of these erratic colo- 
nies issued, after being hived a couple 





of days. We saw them, and fortu- 


nately caught her majesty before she 
took wing, and pinned her toa comb 
in a tin cover with a wire gauze top, 
where she is now, much to my satis- 
faction. A comb of unsealed brood 
was also given this colony to nurse 
and rear, so that they may forget 
their foolishness, stay at home, rear 
children, and mind the house. As 
soon as this colony missed their 
queen, they returned in search of her, 
entered the hive, and finding her, set 
up a joyful hum. 

Many apiarists eng clipping the 
queen’s wing, so that when the colony 
issues they will return. as she cannot 
accompany them. When they swarm 
she crawls out, and can be picked up 
placed in a new hive, and if the o d 
one is removed, and the new one put 
in its place, the bees return, enter it, 
and, finding their queen, remain. It 
can now be removed to the stand it is 
to occupy, and the old one restored to 
its former place. Some _ persons, 
ignorant of the habits of the honey- 
bee, clip unfertile queens; this ruins 
them, as they cannot fly out to meet 
the drone. 

The first swarm is accompanied b 
the old queen—which is fertile—all 
after swarms have unfertile queens 
and if they are lost on their “ brid 
tour,” the colony will dwindle away, 
unless supplied with another, or the 
means to raise one, as there are no 
eggs in the hive. The loss of the 
queen may be known at first by their 
mournful hum, running out and in of 
the hive, and touching the antennsz 
of their fellows. Ina day orso they 
appear listless andidle, butif a queen, 
or a queen-cell, eggs or larve are 
given them, all be activity and life. 

Peoria, Ill. 


+ + 


For the American Bee Journal 


A Review and a Reply. 
JAMES HEDDON. 


[am much in sympathy with the 
individualism expressed in Mr. W. H. 
Stewart’s article on the standard 
frame, on page 332 of the current 
volume. 

As one of the advocates of the 
standard frame, I want to say thatI 
favor the adoption of a standard, as 
near as possible and practical. I be- 
lieve the Langstroth frame to be the 
best in use, all things considered. I 
may be in error; however that may 
be, I am forced to express my honest 
opinion, if I express any. Now, I 
would not make a law to compel an 
man to change one hive. That woul 
be bean, 3 I will, however, urge all 
who are beginning, or whocan change 
without too much sacrifice, to do so. 
Just suppose for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the Langstroth frame is as 
good as any, and no better. The time 
has already arrived when it will pay 
to change quite a number of hives, or 
if you have 10 or 20 American hives 
to adopt the Langstroth hive for ali 
future increase, and close out the 
Americans as time and circumstances 
make it practical. I should do this if 
I had 50 of them on hand; yes, even 





100. Nowif 1 thought the American 
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hive the best, enough best to pay for 
my paying extra prices for irregular 
— would use it ir I was the 
only man that did, and all the world 
clammored against me. I honor him 
who has the grandeur to entertain 
convictions of his own, and the 
bravery to announce them on all 
proper occasions. Iam the last one 
who wishes to force him to sacrifice 
his manhood by renouncing his con- 
victions, either by the finger of scorn 
or withdrawal of patronage. I like 
Mr. Stewart’s spirit, but I fear he has 
over-estimated the call to join the 
standard frame army. 


A CORRECTION. 


Inreply to Mr. meen 9 e 336.1 
wish to correct an error made by you, 
or I, Mr. Editor. and thatis: ‘‘ lf I go 
to a colony of any kind or size, at any 
time, and remove the queen, they 
construct no such queen cells as the 
same colony will when they doit of 
their own accord, with the queen in 
the hive.” The italics shows the 
change. I presume, in my hurry, I 
made the mistake. 

The a “honey glut,” that 
which have so long expected, it 
seems, is well-nigh upon us. It is 
with much interest that I await and 
watch the results which this state of 
things will have upon the tweedle-dee 
element of our pursuit. 

Dowagiac, Mich., July 4, 1883. 


<i 
—_ 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Best Size for Brood Frames. 
DR. G. L. TINKER. 


All things considered, what is the 
best size for brood frames? We are 
told time and again that the standard 
Langstroth frame is. It is argued 
chiefly that it is the best, because so 
many useit. As practical, valid rea- 
sons do not appear to be forth com- 
ing why it is the best, we are inclined 
to the belief that much of the high- 
sounding praise bestowed upon it is 
either vague or intended for buncombe. 

The truth is, that so many bee- 
keepers use the Langstroth frame 
because it was the size recommended 
by the Rev. Langstroth, and first 
introduced under his patent. Thou- 
sands of his original hives were dis- 
seminated over the country before 
any other size of movable frame hives 
were oy ment known. And many 
continue to use his frame not because 
itis thought to have special advan- 
tages over any other size, but out of 
respect to one of the most noted bee- 
keepers of this country, past or 
present, which is a reason of some 
merit. Again, it has had extensive 
and systematic advertising, and it is 
due, unquestionably, to the above 
causes that it is more widely and ex- 
tensively disseminated in this country 
than any other size of frame. 

It is well known that the adoption 
of the Langstroth frame in Europe 
has made no great headway. If it 
had the singular merit of being the 
best frame for any and all purposes of 
bee-keepers, as is claimed so con- 


fidently, we can well think that our 





European friends would not be slow 
to adopt it as a standard. 


THE SHALLOW FRAME. 


What were the inducements that 
led the Rev. Langstroth to adopt a 
shallow frame? It will be remem- 
bered that there was a time when it 
was thought that a honey-board hav- 
ing auger holes through it for the 
bees to pass up into two or more large 
boxes, was the right thing. Very 
well, it did not take so good an ob- 
server as the Rev. Langstroth very 
long to ascertain that even black bees 
would not travel more than half a 
mile through shallow chambers and 
auger holes in order to get into the 
boxes and expect them to store sur- 
plus to advantage. He, therefore, 
made the shallow frame, and set the 
boxes down as near to the brood as 
possible. And he found that a frame 
about 9 inches deep gave the best re- 
sults. Asto this one point, I do not 
believe there is a bee-keeper in the 
country who will dispute the correct- 
ness of his finding where a honey- 
board is used, and this principle will 
hold true in any case where the shal- 
low chamber above the brood frames 
is allowed, honey-board or no honey- 
board. 

So my first argument against the 
Langstroth frame is to score one for 
it. Is not that fair? But an un- 
prejudiced consideration of the points 
that go to make the best frame de- 
mands it. My objection, therefore, to 
the standard Langstroth frame is in 
the length, and I opine that the sole 
reason that it was made so long was 
to accommodate just two more 6- 
pound boxes at the rear of the hive, 
as the modern system of tiering up 
section boxes was as yet unthought 
of, and without which sufficient sur- 
plus capacity on the top of the hive 
could not be had. There is, however, 
just one advantage in the length, but 
this is | and more than counter- 
balanced by a number of serious dis- 
advantages. 


BEST WINTER FRAME. 


It will be remembered that in the 
spring of 1881, after the hard winter, 
conceiving that there might be some 
very great advantage in the size of 
brood frames, either in depth or 
length, or both, for safe wintering, 
the writer undertook a searching 
investigation to that end, and col- 
lected much valuable information on 
the subject. This investigation de- 
veloped the fact that there are two 
points of advantage in the size of 
frames for wintering; an advantage 
in the length as well as in the depth ; 
that the advantages of the American 
and Gallup size of frames in depth 
over the Langstroth frame were offset 
by the greater length of the latter. 
Consequently the result in wintering 
on these frames, other things being 
equal, was about the same. 

As a matter of fact, the Shuck and 
Quinby size of frames are the best to 
winter bees upon, and both of these 
are longer and deeper than the Langs- 
troth. The reason that the editor of 
the BEE JOURNAL was able to give) 
a better showing for the Langstroth | 








frame in his general report than I 

ave in mine on the result of winter- 
ing 10,000 colonies of bees in the 
northern States, was due to the fact 
stated by Mr. Geo. W. Baker, in the 
June number of the American Bee- 
Keeper, viz.: ‘*The report being 
taken from all over the United 
States.” That is accounted for as 
follows: There are probably ten 
Langstroth hives in the South to one 
of all other kinds of movable frame 
hives. As bees winter the best in the 
South, it can be readily seen how re- 
sorts from Virginia, West Virginia, 

entucky, Tennessee and Arkansas 
should materially alter the footings of 
the reports made here at the North, if 
included with them. Recognizing 
early this liability to error, it was 
stated expressly in my report that it 
was from the northern States only, 
and the result, as is well known, was 
a showing against the Langstroth 
frame, squarely and honestly made, 
and which, in my opinion, approxi- 
mated the result here at the North 
very closely. 

The difference between our reports 
not being very great, caused me to 
give little attention toit at the time 
for areason given in my report (see 
page 180, BEE JOURNAL for 1881), viz. : 
‘““As to the best winter hive, the 
tables do not show such a great dif- 
ference between the standard hives 
as between the different modes of 
wintering.” My conclusion was, that 
the difference in the size of frames, 
as far as wintering is concerned (es- 
pecially in protected hives), is not 
worth contending about. 

I have been thus explicit in the re- 
view of that investigation, to set at 
rest, if possible, the idea of so many 
bee-keepers that the shape of the 
brood frame is any considerable factor 
of the problem of successful winter- 
ing. Hence,in footing up the points 
of the best frame, I shall not take 
into consideration the fact that a long 
and og frame is a little the best to 
winter bees upon, since, if properl 
protected and ventilated, bees will 
winter about as well in one kind of 
hive as another, and if I remember 
aright, the editor of the BEE JouR- 
NAL has expressed himself to about 
the same effect. 

The points that can be sustained 
against the standard Langstroth 
frame are as follows : 

1. Itisa great disadvantage over a 
shorter frame in building up weak 
colonies in the early spring, since the 
bees will clusterin the frontend of 
the hive, leaving the whole back end 
vacant, so that the heat of the colony 
cannot be economized by a division- 
board. 

2. The top-bar is 5 inches longer 
than necessary to set ona rack con- 
taining 28 one-pound or 21 two-pound 
sections. I use racks of these sizes 
on 9 Gallup frames with fair success, 
and the top-bar of the frame is only 
13 inches long. 

3. It cannot well be made so that 
the top-bar will not sag in the centre. 
Nor can it be wired by any process 
that 1 have seen, soas to hold the top- 
bars true and in line with each other. 
The result is, that in producing comb 
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honey the top-bars are always more 
or less waxed up,and are troublesome 
to clean off so as to get the frames out 
of the hive. With me this has been 
the most serious objection. 

4. The small sections cannot be 
used to advantage on a long saggin 
frame. There are those who wi 
likely be pleased to learn this, but let 
me say right here, that there is a 
future for the half-pound section that 
will astonish some of the slow-going 
wise-acres. 

5. 1t is, for many persons, too heavy 
to handle with ease and rapidity. 

6. The bees do not, as a rule, build 
so straight and perfect combs ina 
large frame as a small one. 

The above will, it is hoped, be 
enough to satisfy those who have been 

»going into ecstasies over the Langs- 
troth frame, that itis not a perfect 
frame, nor yet the very best. have 
the Gallup frame in use in the most of 
my hives, but am free to admit that it 
is about 2inches too short for an ex- 
clusive top-storing hive. It, however, 
gives satisfaction, is easily handled, 
and the combs are generally built 
true, while the top-bar is seldom 
found sagged when made of only 5-16 
inch stuff one inch wide. 

I find that the top-bar of the frame 
may be 15 inches long, and’ not sag to 
give trouble, while it will afford 
ample room on the top for any kind of 
section. My judgment, therefore, is 
that a frame 9x13 inches inside meas- 
ure, or thereabouts, is about right for 
all practical pare, and if ten of 
them are used in a hive, it combines 
more favorable points than any other 
size of frame. 

New Philadelphia, O. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Adopting a Standard Frame. 





A. J. SCHROCK. 





As this subject is again being dis- 
cussed, let us consider what size 
would give the best satisfaction. 1. 
In regard to changing those already 
inuse. 2. In making new ones. As 
most of the frames now in use are the 
Langstroth frame, we should adopt a 
frame similar to that. Some have 
preferred a frame 10x15 inches, Inside 
measure. I object to this size, be- 
cause those frames that are shallower 
than 10 inches, could not be used to 
advantage. 3. The same dies could 
not be used in making foundation, 
ete. The only objection I have to the 
Langstroth frame is that it is too long, 
and I am inclined to thinka frame 
several inches shorter would give 
better satisfaction. For this reason I 
think we should adopt a frame 9144x15 
inches, inside measure. As this size 
is just 2 inches shorter than the 
Langstroth frame, that frame and 
hive could be used simply by cutting 
off 2inches from one end. he one- 

ound sections could be used, if need 

, or three one-pound sections and 2 
half-pound sections could be used end 
toend. Six sections 44x45 inches will 


fill a broad frame, while 8 44x44 
inches are required to fill the 
troth frame. 


angs- 
A section 444x5 inches 








isa more convenient size than any 
smaller size. They will hold a little 
over a pound, and when well-filled, 
14 pounds. If a customer asks for 
about 1 pound of honey, he will get 
a little more; thus increasing the 
amount sold, or they can be made to 
hold just 1 pound by making the sec- 
tions narrower. Ithas also several 
advantages over the Langstroth 
frame; being 2 inches shorter, it is 
not as liable to sag; not as many 
wires are required when wiring the 
frames. It needs no centre brace to 
revent sagging. As 10 Langstroth 
rames are too many for one hive, 10 
frames 91gx15 would be just enough. 
But as each one has a mind of his 
own, | fear our talk will not amount 
to much, but if once adopted, it would 
certainly be a great convenience. 
Goshen, Ind., June 25, 1883. 


-_<-—— + 


Putnam County, Ind., Convention. 


Mr. F. L. Dougherty gives the fol- 
lowing report of this meeting in the 
Indiana Farmer : 

We had the pleasure of meeting 
with the Putnam County Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association at their regular 
monthly meeting, on the third Satur- 
day in June. 

he meeting was called to order by 
President A. O. White, of Greencas- 
tle. After some preliminary work 
ertaining to the regular rules of the 
iety, the secretary, Mr. W. B. 
Mann, of Fillmore, read a lengthy 
article, which was calculated to bring 
ona general discussion of the many 
interesting points connected with the 
bee-keeping interest. He dwelt at 
some length on the mortality of bees, 
claiming as a whole, bees were no 
more liable to disease or death than 
anything else which the farmer might 
attempt to grow in connection with 
the mixed farming so ®xtensively 
practiced at the present day. While 
as he said the past two or three sea- 
sons had been below the average in 
honey production in the central 
part of Indiana, the yield for the 
resent season, to those who had not 
orsaken the business, would be suf- 
ficiently large to cover the entire loss 
of the three past seasons. The supe- 
riority of Italian bees over the black 
was also claimed, and the reasons 
why. Breeding from the best colonies, 
clipping the wings of the queen, its 
advantages and disadvantages, etc 
Pending the discussion of the several 
uestions the Society adjourned for 
the noon hour. At the call after 
dinner, the meeting was opened vigor- 
ously in the form of a question box, 
covering almost the entire ground, 
the morning questions included, all 
being disposed of in the regular order, 
calling out the different experiences 
of the members of the Society. The 
almost extinct black native bees still 
had friends in the Society. One thin 
we noticed, and to which we shoul 
like to call the special attention of 
the members of the Society ; the lack 
of uniformity in hives. This is one 
of the most important subjects to 
which the Society can give its atten- 





tion. Not the Langstroth hive, be- 





cause we think it the best now made, 
but to a perfect hive of some form, 
and then all exactly alike. There 
were members present who did not 
know what form of hive they were 
using. Did not know the exact size 
of the frame. Could not tell what 
size of section would best fit the hive, 
etc. Aljlof which should be under- 
stood at the start, to be able to take 
advantage of the instinct of the bees, 
to realize the best results. 


— ———— - 





For the American Bee Journal, 
Controlling Drone Production. 





JAMES F. WOOD. 





Doubtless many readers of the BEE 
JOURNAL believe that if their hives 
were all worker combs, they could 
have drones reared just where they 
desired, by giving the colonies drone 
comb. This, however, isa mistake, 
at least I never saw a strong colony 
but would rear drones; either they 
would tear down worker comb, and 
inits place substitute drone comb, or 
rear drones in worker cells, or around 
the edge of the comb. I first dis- 
covered this fact lastseason. Fifteen 
colonies of hybrids were brought into 
a yard of Italians, in which queen- 
rearing was carried on extensively; as 
these colonies had their combs all 
built on wired foundation, of course I 
thought no drones would be reared. 
True, none were reared until the 
hives became crowded with bees, 
when drones were then tucked in 
throughout the hive,and it became 
necessary to cut off their heads every 
few days. As ve did this, we noticed 
more capped drones each successive 
time, until they so increased that five 
or six hundred were in each hive. 
This is exactly our experience this 
season with upwards of 50 colonies, 
built on wired foundation, with the 
exception that we let the drones 
hatch. If any think lamin error, I 
invite them to examine some of their 
strongest colonies, or a colony that 
has just cast a swarm, and they will 
not long be in doubt. Of course I 
mean one that had no drone comb in 
the spring. 

Hoosick, N. Y., June 27, 1883. 


ee 


Local Convention Directory. 








1883. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Aug. 29.—lowa Central, at Winterset Fair Grounds. 
Z.G. Cooley, Sec. Pro tem. 


Sept. 12-14.—Tri-State, at Toledo, Ohio. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Sec., Wagon Works, O. 


Oct. 9, 10.—Northern Mich. at Sheridan, Mich. 
O. R. Goodno, Sec., Carsén City, Mich. 


Oct. 17, 18.—Northwestern, at Chicago, Il. 
Thomas G. Newman, Sec. 


Oct.—Northern Ohio, at Norfalk, O. 
8. F. Newman, Sec. 


Dec. 5-6, Michigan State, at Flint. 
H. D. Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 

@@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 
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hat and How. 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich 








Building Comb in Wired Frames. 


In the Kansas Bee-Keeper for June, 
some one says Iam mistaken in re- 
gard to the impracticability of wiring 
frames for bees to build new combs 
in, without the use of foundation. He 
says the force of circumstances caused 
him to try it, and it worked perfectly, 
the bees building the combs centrally 
in the frames with the wires in the 
septum. This settles the matter with 
him, of course. I do not remember of 
having read any one else’s experience 
in the matter. My own experience, 
that which prompted my answer, is 
this: On several occasions the foun- 
dation bas fallen down through neg- 
lect of properly securing it, when we 
were putting it on by hand. Not dis- 
covering the accident, the bees went 
on to build their combs, and, notwith- 
standing the combs were built between 
other sheets of foundation which re- 
mained in tact, in no instance did they 
build the comb with the septum on 
the wires, but the wire usually run 
right through the cells, and had to be 
withdrawn, This is all I know about 
the matter. Further experiments will 
be required to settle the matter in my 
mind, and probably in the minds of 
bee-keepers generally. 


What Ailed the Bees ? 


I send you by this mail pieces of 
comb taken from two colonies which 
have two or three cards affected each. 
I wish you to answer through the BEE 
JOURNAL what aiis them, and whatis 
the best plan to pursue with them. 
The cells of these cards are filled with 


some change in the conditions of your 
hive. It looks more like “ chilling.” 
I could not decide satisfactorily to 
myself, unless I could have more light 
regarding all the conditions, and per- 
haps not then. If it continues, with 
no seeming cause—to change the 
queen would be my advice. 





Fastening Wired Foundation. 


Having been unsuccessful in fasten- 
ing the wired foundation in frames, 
a give, in the BEE JOURNAL, the 

est method of fastening it. 
F. A. GIBSON. 


ANSWER.—Nearly all feel the neces- 
sity of some device to hold the foun- 
dation true in the centre of the frame, 
toa certinity, and I think I am safe 
in saying that all of the devices 
known to the public at present, none 
equals the use of tinned wire, woven 
through the frames. Proceed as fol- 
lows: When your frame material is 
out, and before nailed up, punch 
holes (centrally) through the top and 
bottom bars about 2 inches apart, and 
have the outside holes not further 
from the end bar than 4% or ¥ of an 
inch. For hand pressing, as I am 
now describing, use No. 30 tinned 
wire. Now sew the frame, beginning 
in the middle and sewing each way 
with each end. To fasten the ends I 
use a small tack, or the nails that 
nail the bottom bar may be left a 
little out. Be careful not to bow the 
bottom bar by drawing the wire too 


Racine, Wis. 





frame. We havea rest fixed for the 
frame, on our work bench, to hold it 
while we do the mashing. Next lay 
the frame and foundation (foundation 
down) on the lap-board and over the 
form, and while the sheet is plastic. 
Stroke the wires with the edge 
point of your jack knife with a draw- 
ing motion, and while this little cut 
will do the foundation no harn, if 


struck every 4% inch or so, the wire. 


will be thus embeded into the centre 
of the foundation in a practical man- 
ner, and very quickly too, and so that 
it will stay, holding the sheet in per- 
fect position while the bees make it 


into comb, which they do Givene 


foundation in about 24 to 48 hours. 
There is no objection to these wires 
at all. Honey, pollen and brood do as 
well in the wired cells as any. 





Is it not Contradictory ? 


Will Mr. Heddon please tell us what 
he means by saying, on page 314, of 
the BEE JOURNAL, that “less colo- 
nies are required to gather the honey 
of a given area, when they are work- 
ing for extracted honey than when 
working for comb honey ?” In the next 

aragraph he says: ‘ He can get but 
ittle more extracted then comb 
honey.” Here is a seeming inconsis- 
tency. Why should it require a much 
less number of colonies to a given area 
for extracted than for comb, if a 
colony can gather only a“ little more” 
extracted then comb honey ? 
Jos. G. STEER. 
Barnesville, O., June 25, 1883. 


ANSWER.— What I meant by saying 


tight. Diagonal wires may be put on, | that less bees were required to gather 


but I do not use them,asI find no 
need for them. To use them, fasten 
one end to the nail head, and then 


| will explain as follows: 


a field when running for extracted 
honey rather than for comb honey, I 
When run- 


go down through the first hole, and| ning for comb honey, a considerable 
through the one nearest the centre of | number of bees are kept at home in 
the other bar, then up through the | building comb. capping over, and 


other centre hole, and fasten this end | ripening the honey to an extent be- 








’ : : the same as the first. Now the frame| yond that which bee-keepers gen- 
ta a Lm ‘cua ae came wired. Next make a lap-board | erally allow the honey to be ripened 
cells will be empty or the contents | larger each way than your frame is | and capped when running for ex- 
y= ge F. A. BURRILL. | the longest way. Now cut from 14 / tracted honey. Another thing, you 

une, H. X., June 2, 1008. |inch lumber a board that is 4 inch| will notice most bee-keepers get 
The comb is received. My experi-| smaller each way than the inside| nearly twice as many pounds of ex- 
ence with foul brood is limited to| measure of your frame. Nail this| tracted as of comb honey, though 
cautiously looking at, and smelling of | board securely to the % lap-board,| this state of things ought not to be, 
one comb brougnt to our Michigan | and let the grains run cross-ways of | still it 1s, as a rule,and I made my 
State Convention, at Battle Creek. I | each other. This will prevent warp-| answer somewhat fitting to things as 
have always been so much afraid of |ing. With a sponge or rag wet the| they are. Of course we weigh it up, 
it, however, that I have taken pains| thin board or form. Have already | sections, foundation and all, with our 
to “‘read up” that I might detect it | cut, some sheets of foundation 44 less| pounds of comb honey. Now, the 
at once, if it ever occurred in my | in size than your frame measures in-| difference in the number of bees re- 
apiary. I have burned your comb side. Turn upabout 3-16 of one edge, | quired to exhaust a field, by one run- 
and box. To the best of my judgment, | and (have the wax sheet warm) witha/|ning for extracted honey, would 
I feel sure that there is no foul brood | stiff, broad putty knife, or chisel, mash | depend entirely upon the skill of the 
of any type about yourcomb. I think | the turned-up portion to the top-bar| producer. At all events you will see 
the cause of the phenomenon you men- | (which should not be rough), so that ‘there must be a difference any way. 
tion, is a temporary one, caused by lthe sheet will hang centrally in the | When bee-keepers learn to estimate 
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this business in the lightof how many 
fields they had better occupy, and 
how much capital and labor it will 
require to exhaust the field, instead of 
how much surplus honey a colony of 
bees can gather, we shall be getting 
down to business and to the solid 
facts of apiculture. 





Syrian Bees Crossed with Italians. 
Please explain more fully what has 
already been explained (perhaps plain 
enough for some), but Ido not fully 
understand it. On page 314, of the 
ey | BEE JOURNAL, of the present 
year, there is a question asked, ** What 
objection would there be to crossing 
the Holy Land bees with the pure 
Italians, etc.?” The answeris, ‘ They 
have not the valuable qualities pos- 
sessed by the Italians,’ but the brown 
Germans have. I think I have read 
that what is commonly called the 
black bee, is a German bee (of course 
they are a brown bee). AmI right 
inthat? Is that the bee you mean? 
Do you consider the leather-colored 
Italians better than the bright ones, 
and the crossing you speak of better 
still, bestof all? EDWARD MOORE. 
Barrie, Ont., June 27; 1883. 
ANSWER.—My answer regarding 
crossing Syrian with Italian bees, is 
not worded just as I meant to have 
it. I think it should read: “ They 
have not the valuable qualities not 
possessed by the Italians, and which 
the honey-producer so much needs, 
but which the brown Germans have.” 
The idea I meant to carry was this: 
that the excellent qualification pos- 
sessed in such an exalted degree by 
the brown German bees, namely, 
rapid and perfect comb building, and 
white capping of the honey, is not, if 
Iam properly informed, possessed by 
the Syrians. I have demonstrated 
that hybrids produced by crossing 
Germans and Italians may be as 
amiable as any bees in the world, 
but I doubt if such can be realized 
by crossing the Italian and Syrians. 
Regarding the two varieties of German 
bees, let it be understood, the brown 
bee is by far the most common, and is 
the bee possessed to a greater or less 
extent by those who keep “ black 
bees.” ‘The little black bee is smaller 
and a. more shiney black, and is a 
poor honey gatherer, exceedingly 
irascible, and when crossed with the 
Italian, especially the bright yellow 
Italian, gives us the naughty hybrid. 
Many black-bee apiaries (most, in 
fact) are made up of bees which seem 
to be a mixture of the brown and 
black Germans. Those who propose 
to breed crosses between the Ital- 
ians and Germans, should see to it 
that they start with the brown Ger- 





man bee, entirely free from _ this 
little black blood, and = straight 
leather-colored Italians. 














Discouraging Weather in New York. 


When I last wrote we had been 
having three days of fair weather, so 
the bees were getting a little more 
honey than they consumed. We had 
one more fine day, then it commenced 
to rain again, and it has now rained 
three days. Farmers are nearly dis- 
couraged. The ground had got dry 
enough the four fair days, so they 
had just begun to cultivate their 
crops, and now it is soaked and water 
stands on the driest ground. Clover 
is likely to pass by without giving any 
surplus honey. G. M. Doo.Lirrve. 

Borodino, N. Y., June 28, 1883. 





An Insect—Leaf Cutter. 

I enclose an insect, which I found 
working in great numbers with my 
bees, upon the Mammoth Russian 
Sunflower. Upon examination under 
acommon microscope, I found all of 
the main points visible on a bee, but 
on a coarser scale; the head, wings 
and legs seemed to be out of all pro- 
portion to the rest of the body. They 
possess stings which they know how 
to use. I watched several of them for 
some time, but only saw them gather- 
ing pollen, which t ee did in a similar 
manner to the bee. Please inform me 
through the BEE JouRNAL. 1. Their 
nafhe. 2. How and where they build 
their nests. 3. Whether they store 
away honey or not. Bees are doing 
7 poorly. M. T. HEWEs. 

alse River, La., June 17, 1883. 

(The pretty little beeis aleaf cutter, 
Megachile brevis. Unlike the hive bee 
and several other species, this one 
does not live in colonies, but each 
female makes and provides for her 
own nest. The latter is made of bits 
of leaves cut in circular shape, and 
wonderously regular and workman- 
like. The nest is placed in some 
sheltered position, under balconies of 
houses, rails of fences, limbs of trees, 
etc. No honey is stored, the larve 
being fed on pollen. Set some of the 
young folks to watching the curious 
operations and interesting habits of 
this busy worker. Look for circular 
cuts from leaves, especially of rose 
bushes.—T. J. BURRILL, Champaign, 
Ill.]} 





Honey Gathering in Connecticut. 


My 90 colonies and 40 nuclei keep 
me busy. The firstswarms here were 





on May 18, about 10 days earlier than | 
usual. White and red clover bloom is 
abundant; I never before saw so 





much. Bees are working strongly on 
both, There is a heavy basswood 
and sumac budding. my | 18 com- 
ing in rapidly. The losses of the past 
winter are more than repaired, and 
swarms are issuing daily. Many of 
the early swarms are casting swarms 
and working in boxes too. 
H. L. JEFFREY. 
Washington Depot,Ct., J une 30,1883. 





Rolling in the Honey. 


Times have ney, greatly since 
the 19th. We have had no rain for 12 
days. My bees are just rolling in the 
honey, and in spite of all the sections 
one can pile on, they will swarm. 
3. L. VAIL. 
Coal Creek, Iowa, June 30, 1883. 





Honey Crop a Failure in Texas. 

Our honey crop, so far, is a failure. 
I have had bees in such condition as 
to surplus but once in 4 years. It will 
not make half a crop this season. 
Horsemint is in bloom, and there is 
plenty of it, but the weather has been 
so unfavorable that the flowers secreted 
no nectar. Every hive is full of bees, 
but we have no swarms (not over 5 per 


cent.) and no none. 
Wm. R. HOWARD. 
Kingston, Tex., June 29, 1883. 





A Bee Killer—and a Flower. 

I enclose an insect upon which I 
should be glad to have you give me 
some information. I find a great 
many of them, late in the evening, in 
my apiary, and have just discovered 
that they catch bees. This ingect, as 
you see, has one inits mouth, partly 
eaten, and it held another in its claws, 
when [ killed it. I alsosend you a 
bunch of flowers, with a twig from a 
bush that grows in my yard. The 
bees swarm on it allday. My bees 
have not swarmed much, but they 
have gathered a great deal of honey, 
filling up the combs every two or 
three days since April 15. It is all 
that I can do to take the honey from 
them. All the bee-keepers in this 
vicinity report a bountiful harvest. 

W.G. McLENDON. 

Lake Village, Ark., June 20, 1883. 

(The bee-killer is what is very com- 
monly called a dragon fly, sometimes 
darning needle, mosquito hawk or 
snake feeder. The scientific name is 
Eschna heros. This is by no means 
the first time the large insect has been 
known to catch bees, though they 
more often capture other, and es- 
pecially smaller prey. They are ap- 
propriately called mosquito hawks. 
In the larval or young condition the 
wingless, strange looking things are 
called water tigers. They live in the 
water and catch living prey in their 
powerful sharp-pointed jaws, which 
they can thrust out, by a peculiar 
appendage, with the rapidity and 
effectiveness of a steel trap. They 
live about a yearin the water, then 
transform into the winged insect 
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and continue their predaceous habits 
in the air. Probably they do no very 
serious damage to the bee colonies, 
yet in special cases the loss might be 
considerable. I do not know any 
effective preventive. 

The shrub is known to botanists as 
Myginda latifolia, a native of our 
Southern States. Iam not acquainted | 
with any common name, neither do I 
know anything of its nectar-produc- 
ing value—probably not great.—T. J. | 
BURRILL, Champaign, II1.] 











White Clover Thicker than Ever, 


I had 7 colonies of bees in the 
spring; most of them in common 
hives ; but reading the BEE JOURNAL 
induced me to transfer 5 of them to 
frame hives. I have been successful, 
and have now 15 colonies. The white 
clover is thicker than ever known 
ere. HENRY ERBRODT. 
La Harpe, IIl., June 29, 1883. 





Not Snow, but Clover. 


The whole earth hereaboutsis white 
with bloom, and our bees are fairly 
bursting with their loads of honey, as 
they return from the fields ; and such 
honey, so thick, it almost stands 
alone, and the combs are as ‘ white 
as the driven snow.” I saw Prof. 
Hibbard at his South Bend apiary, 
the other day, with honey fairly drip- 
ping from his garments, anda glow 
of gladness all over his face. Tell 
Mr. Heddon to roll up his sleeves, 
and Mr. Doolittle to take off his over- 
coat. Tell all the boys to get out. their 
honey pee. for this is the great honey 
year of the century. Let the horse- 
mint State, and the Pacific Slope take 
back seats, and the Buckeye State 
will come to the front, forit is ‘‘ our 
turn to be sweet.” This sounds, I 
know, a good deal like buncombe, but 
it is nevertheless solid gold, for we are 
just reveling in it. 

J. W. BAYARD. 

Athens, O., June 28 1883. 





Magnificent Clover Bloom. 


It has been a very showery season, 
sofar. We have a magnificent bloom 
of clover, but bees scarcely gathering 
a living, to date. At present it is 
clear, with northwest winds, which 
looks favorable for honey flow. 

H. 8. SEE. 

Geneva, Pa., June 30, 1883. 





My Visit to Arkansas. 


I returned from Arkansas one week 
ago, and found my bees workin 
nicely on white clover and the last of 
red raspberries. My wife had man- 
aged them very nicely; to avoid 
swarming she had tiered them up, and 
to-day the upper stories are full, and 
for the first time in my life, I have 
raised the second story and placed 
another under it. I have plenty of 
dry combs for the purpose. The honey 
in the upper stories is too thin to ex- 
tract. While in Arkansas I met Dr. 


g | really was no objection for home use. 


in the State). Heis very genial, but 
for the last year or two has had too 
much to do to give his personal at- 
tention to the bees; he has a son, 
Walter H., who is looking after the 
bees. Iam quite taken up with the 
country round about De Valls Bluff, 
so much, so, that I think of going 
there to live, if all goes well. Wnen 
I left them, on June 17, their bees had 
all done swarming, and they had com- 
menced taking off capped honey. 
They have no fears of winter; their | 
greatest difficulty is to keep swarming | 
down to what they can handle. Ihave 
had my first swarm to-day; others | 
will issue to-morrow, if the weather 
will permit. Mr. Ross has had 25 or 
30 new colonies. ‘Tiering up has pre- 
vented ours. O. R. GOODNO. 
Carson City, Mich,, July 1, 1883. 








Honey Very Thick. 

The honey season is very satisfac- 
tory here. The quality of the honey 
is the finest that one could imagine— 
so thick that it “‘ piles ” when running 
from the extractors. The comb honey 
in sections is exquisite in every re- 
spect. G. W. DEMAREB. 

Christiansburg, Ky., June 29, 1883. 





Recovered from Spring Dwindling. 


My bees have been affected with 
spring dwindling, and have recovered 
very slowly ; 7 are just beginning 
to swarm, while some are storing 
little honey. White clover is very 
abundant now. The ong has been 
too cold. T. N. MARQUIS. 

Woodland, Ill., June 30, 1883. 





Honey from Dog Fennel. 


Mr. Newman, is the honey from 
dog fennel poisonous? I am aware 
that the seed will kill ducks; and it 
is reported to kill chickens. The 
honey from it is very bitter, disgust- 
ingly so, and if you like fun at others’ 
expense, just coax them to taste some 
of the honey. One dose is sufficient. 
Two yee ago, by using two extrac- 
tors, | got two 5-gallon cans of the 
bitter honey, thinking to feed it to 
bees, if necessary, but had no occasion 
to, as they did not needit. The fol- 
lowing season, in fruit time, in looking 
over honey for putting up fruit with, 
and tasting the honey, there was not 
the slightest taste of bitterness, and 
honey being scarce, one of my custo- 
mers insisted on takinga can of it, 
though at a reduced price. He after- 
wards spoke of it as being all used up, 
and found nothing unpleasant about 
it. We used the balance in preserv- 
ing our fruit. It was dark, but that 


The fruit turned out well; some kept 
over a year, and was as good as any. 
No one could tell that it came from 
dog fennel. Of course there must 
have been other honey with it. Since 


and laying. 









hatched. On opening the hives I find 
unsealed honey, so they do not seem 
to be short of stores (there is plenty 
sealed). The queen seems all right, 
The Tione, or bear bush, 
is just coming in bloom, and it may 
be that the honey from this does not 
agree with the young bees. The bees 
work very lively on it. The honey 
from it has a tart taste. I only 
noticed a few of the hives in that 
condition ; the rest of them arein a 
normal condition. I ave no disease 
among my bees. All the colonies are 
strong. I have increased from 23 in 
the spring to 70. All have honey 
enough to go through the season with. 
Comb honey will amount to but little 
with me. All I get is extracted from 
the brood apartment, to give the 
queen room, and keep down swarm- 
ing. I depended on natural swarming’ 
this season, but see no advantage 
over dividing at the proper time; no 
swarms got away. Some young 
queens swarmed out, with full colo- 
nies. The honey crop is short, owing 
to continued cold rains and lent 
spells of northerly winds, which drie 

up the late bloom or stopped the secre- 
tion of honey. y D. ENAS. 

Napa, Cal., June 25, 1883. 

[We have never seen any honey 
from dog fennel, that we are aware 
of, and, therefore, do not know 
whether it is poisonous or not. If 
any have had honey from it, they will 
please report.—ED. } 





A King Bird’s Meal. 

I send you a box by mail contain- 
ing the contents taken from a king 
bird’s crop, which I shot to-day. 
Please give it a microscopic examina- 
tion, and see if you find worker bees 
or drones. I shot two, to-day, and by 
examining their crops, I have about 
concluded that they catch nothing but 
drones. Bees in this locality are in 
fine condition, and are storing surplus 
honey quite sas 

V. W. SHERWIN. 


Warsaw, N. Y., July 4, 1883. 


[We have examined the poor bird’s 
meal, and find nothing but drones in 
it.—ED.] 





Presistent Swarming. 


Bees are on a big boom here. I 
have taken something over 5,000 
pounds of honey, up to date, from 97 
colonies to start with. For 12 days, 
when swarming was the rage,I had 
not a single brood frame or comb not 
in ase, and Mr. Muth could not sup- 
ply me. I was having from 6 to 12 
swarms a day,and my bees in two 
apiaries, 13g miles apart; had all the 
old queens’ wings clipped. I hada 
black woman at the largest apiary 
who would catch and cage the queens 





then [ have cut the dog fennel. The 


now for some time. Why I wish to 
know about the flower being poison- 
ous, isthis: I tind, during the last 





W. W. Hipolite, of De Vall’s Bluff 
(the first wide-awake bee man I met 





| the hives to die; they do not appear 


few days, young bees coming out of 


buckeye is in bloom, and has been | 


when the swarms came out, and lay 
the cage in the portico, or in front of 
the hive, as roy of my hives are 
somewhat like Mr. Heddon’s, without 
porticos. I added sections, supers, 
cut out queen cells, distributed the 





ito be cleaned off, and are just 





bees around (a quart to one hive,a 
wash pan full to another) until 1 got 
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everything full. I kept some queens 
caged, rf lying in the portico fora 
week. I am aqueens’ wing “ clipper,”’ 
henceforth. I formerly said I did not 
let my bees swarm. I now take it all 
back. Several nucleus colonies 
swarmed. I had to stuff them full of 
bees by dividing up my colonies, and 
they started other cells, and when 
the queen hatched in the cell I gave 
them, out they came, and in some 
cased, leave with a swarm, when the 
old mother had to stay at home. The 
bees are swarming now, and I must 
see about it. E. DRANE. 
Emenence, Ky., June 27, 1883. 





Bees are Doing Well Here. 


There are four times as much white 
clover, this year, as there has ever 
been in this part of the country. 

Hue McCorMIck. 

Pellsville, Ill., July 5, 1883. 





Best Season for Many Years. 


Bees are doing well here, this sea- 
son. It is the best season that we 
have had for many years. There are 
not a great many bees in this county. 
Comb honey sells readily at 20 cents 

er pound. I am running my bees 
‘or comb honey, this season. 

JOSEPH E. SHAVER—15. 

North River, Va., June 29, 1883. 





Too Rainy. 


It has been too rainy for bees; for 
the last two days they are doing well, 
but I am afraid of more rain shortly. 
I have but 8,000 pounds of extracted 
honey up todate. I have about 600 
colonies, 500 in good condition. 

L. LINDSLY. 

Waterloo, La., July 2, 1883. 





The National Convention. 





The National Bee- Keepers’ As- 
sociation, will hold its Annual Con- 
vention in the City Hall and Council 
Chamber in the city of Toronto, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 18th, 19th and 20th days of Sep- 
tember, during the second week of 
Canada’s Great Fair. All the rail- 
roads in Canada will issue tickets 
during this week, good to return, up 
to Saturday night 22d, at single fare 
for the round trip. Special excursion 
rates will be arranged from various 

arts of the United States, of which 
due notice will be given. Those who 
intend being present may be kept 
posted on the latest excursion rates, 
etc., by addresssng me, and also that 
I may arrange hotel accommodation. 
Private lodgings will, if possible, be 
secured for those who desire it, and 
every effort will be made to make 
everybody comfortable. A grand 
meeting is anticipated. 

D. A. JonEs, President. 


+ ee + 


@@ The bee-keepers of Haut Coun- 
ty, Texas, will meet at Dr. Wm. R. 
oward’s apiary, on the 19th of July, 
for the purpose of permanently or- 


Special Dotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 








-__ 





Our Premiums for Clubs. 





Any one sending us aclub of two 
subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 


For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 

For four subscribers, with $8, we 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 

For five subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the Apiary Register for 200 
colonies, Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly BreEr Jour- 
NAL for one year. 


To get any of the above premiums 
for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send 


double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of money. 





Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 





Special Notice.—We will, hereafter, 
supply the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, and the seventh edition 
of Prof. Cook’s Manual of the Apiary, 
bound in fine cloth, for $2.75, or the 
Monthly Bee Journal, and the Manual 
in cloth for $1.75. Ags this offer will 
soon be withdrawn, those who desire 





ganizing a County Association. 
Wm. R. Howarp. 





How to Create a Market for Honey. 





We have now published another 
edition of the pamphlet on ‘‘Honey as 
Food and Medicine,” with more new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price still lower, 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 5 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $3.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
Try it, and you will be surprised. 





How to Advertise Judiciously. 





This is what Robert Bonner, the 
New York publisher, and one of the 
most. extensive advertisers in the 
country, has to say on the very in- 
teresting subject of advertising. Its 
application is general enough to cover 
the entire field : . 


**One of the points of good advertis- 
ing, is to address the same people over 
and over again. For instance: Sup- 
pose you were introduced, with about 
500 others, to the President, the 
chances are that the President would 
not remember you. But if you had 
an opportunity of seeing him again, 
and said, ‘ Mr. President, Iam Charles 
Wolsey, of Brooklyn ; Senator So-and- 
so did me the honor of introducing 
me to you,’ and you did this two-or 
three times, you would be sure to be 
remembered. In the same way an 
advertisement presented once is for- 
gotten, while one presented over and 
over again makes an impression.” 


-_ ee el! 


The Apiary Register. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 3 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 





The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


~ -_——eoe + lCU C—O 


G@ Do notsend coins in a letter. It 
is dangerous and increases the postage 
unnecessarily. Always send postage 
stamps, for fractions of a dollar, and, 
if you can get them—one-cent stamps ; 
if not, any denomination of postage 





it should send for the book at once. 


stamps wiill do. 
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Bingham Smoker Corner. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that do not rust and break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
post-paid for $1.75. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia Mich. 


All Excelling. — Messrs. Bingham 
& Hetherington, Dear Sirs:—l am 
now selling your Smokers almost ex- 
clusively. ou are excelling your- 
selves in smokers all the time. 

Respectfully, J. x TAYLOR. 

Austin, Texas, s, May 10 1883. 


Cyprians Conquered. 

All summer long it has been ‘* which 
and tother’”’ with me and the Cyprian 
—F of bees I have—but at last I 

boss.” Bingham’s ‘‘ Conqueror 
Sracher ” did it. If you want lots of 
smoke just at the right time, geta 
Conqueror Smoker of Bingham. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. y" Y.. Aug. 15, 1882. 


During the following ne three months, 

ae ham Smokers will be sent post- 

, per mail, on receipt of the fol- 
owing prices : 


The “Doctor”. .(wide shield)—3}¢ in. fire tube, $2.00 
The Conqueror (wide shield)—3 _ in. fire tube, 1.75 
D ccccccscces (wide shield)—23¢ in. fire tube, 
...(widesbield)—2 in. fire tube, 
(nar. shield)—2_ in. firetube, 1.00 
Little Wonder. .(nar. shield)—1%in.firetuve, .65 
Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife.: 1.15 
With thanks for letters of encour- 
agement, and the absence of complain- 
ing ones, we tender to our thirty-five 
thousand patrons our best wishes. 
Very Respectfully Yours, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON. 
Abronia, Mich., June 1, 1883. 


1.50 
1.25 

















Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free te any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


@@ When writing to this office on 
business, our correspondents should 
not write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper, unless it can 
be torn apart without interfering with 
either portion of the letter. The edi- 
torial and business departments are 
separate and distinct, and when the 
business is mixed up with items for 
publication it often causes confusion. 
They may both be sent in one envelope 
but on separate pieces of paper. 











Advertisements intended forthe BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 





Queens! Queens! Queens! 


We are now prepared to send you by return mail 
the handsomest and best Queens, bred from our 
best honey-gathering strains of ITALIANS and 
ALBINOS. Purity and safe arrival guaranteed. 

Tested queens, 
Warranted queens,. 

= a ° -per 4 doz... 5.50 

--per 1 doz... 10.00 





Untested ye ...@ach...... 90 
va om . ‘per 46 doz.. 5.00 
- © _¢wesvnse per 1 doz.. 9.00 


If you want Queens for BUSINESS, send us an 
order. Weare breeding from an entirely new strain 
this season, which bids fair to outstrip anything we 
have ever had before for honey. Address, 


WM. W. CARY & SON, Coleraine, Mass. 
The Oldest Queen Breeders in America. 


VANDERVORT FOUNDATION 


110 square feet or 10 lbs. for $7.00. In strips5x15 
to 30 inches long. Less thn 10 lbs., 74 cts. per Ib. 
Cut any size. GA RRE 

SOE YMAN’ 8 HOLLOW, Albany Co., N. Y. 


DUNHAM COMB FOUNDATION. 


Twenty-five lbs. or less, 54c. per Ib.; over 25 lbs. 52c 
per ib. Extra thin and bright (10 sa. ft. to the Ib.) 
58ce. Wax worked for 10c. pe {ooo 

24A5t F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 


I wish it distinctly understood 
that I wil! not accept shipments 
8 of HONEY unless bought by me 


by previous correspondence. 
A. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison, St., Chicago. 


TO ADVERTISE 


OVER THE WHOLE COUNTRY 
WITH A SMALL LIST. 

















Advertisers desiring to reach every section of the 
country, without investing a very large amount of 
money, will tind the following a good list of papers: 

Price per line. 
DABS, OUR 6 ccccnscccsaces westte6 s 
Congregationlist.....Weekly 
American Cultivator. Week kly D 
Youth's Companion..Weekly = 
NEW FORK CITY Gan We 


TD oc cescce ccccnses Wee 
Christian Advocate..Weekly 
Harper’s Weekly..... be 180 
Observer ..........006. eekly w 
Witness... . ope ri 
-Times.... 


BOSTON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ress.... 
BALTIMORE,M4d.America 









eekly 2 

LUIS VILLE.Ky. Courier-Journal eekiy @& 
CINCINNATL O. . Times .............0005 weeny 50 
oe FE pesees -cuante eekly 75 

Commercial. Gazette.Weekly 65 

TOLEDO, OHIO..Blade.................. eekly 530 
CHICAGO, LLL.. er Rs ccecovcens Weekly 75 
son ehcobosouveren eekly 40 

Tribune Leheosoeees Weekly 25 

8ST. LOUIS, MO...RKepubiican...... eekly 50 
Globe-Democrat. woae 5D 
SanFrancisco,Cal.Chronicie...... -Weekly 37 
TORONTO, ONT. .Globe.........-cccceees Weekly 25 
Price per line in all the papers............. $1447 


Ten lines, one time, costs 8144 70. 


A DEFINITE OFFER. 


For $140 net cash we will insert 10 lines, agate 
space, one time, in all the abuve 26 papers, and give 
one insertion, without further charge, of the same 
advertisement in 340 country weeklies, with a 
gua’ anteed circulation of more than 175,000 copies. 
For ~s we will insert & lines once, or 3 lines for 

1 . Catalogue of the weeklies sent on applica- 
tion 

If the advertisement is already appearing in any 
of the above papers, we will substitute others of 
similar circulation and value. Address, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
25A4t 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITIsH BEE JOURNAL is published month- 
Re and contains the best practica! information for 
the ae being, showing what to do, ond when and 
how to do it. ev. H. R. PEEL, Editor. 

We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and tle British Bee Journal, both for $3.00 a year. 








BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the improvements 
and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 
aid in the successful management of the Honey 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most honey 
in its best and most attractive condition. 





Appreciative Notices. 


A neat and sbententiy illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y: 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Kagie, Union City, Ind. 

Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Lil. 


Valuable for all who are interested in the care 
and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 


Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best a 
and is cheap at the price.—Farmer. Cleveland 

Carefully prerens a for beginners.—Farmers’ 
Cabinet, Am 

A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 

We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Saiem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information,in a cheap 
form.— Daily Standard, New Bedford, ‘Mass. 


The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 

A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y 


Full of practica) instruction, that no one whe 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

1t comprises al! that is ry for fu 
bee-culture, save e "Bice Ne and eoed judgment. 
—Daily Republican, Y. 

Gives minute details gh the management and 
pane ner necessary make bee-keeping a 
success.—Col. Valley ana fa 

Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for al! readers. 
even though they be not notong | interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
ao the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
fiel 


Embraces every subject of interest in theapiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee- keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


It is a valuable and practical! book, and contains 
acomplete resume of the natural ‘history of the 
little busy bee, as weil as of al! that one needs to 
= their care and management.—Chicago 

erald. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He wh: would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in al] the improvements in 
bisline. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.— Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 

Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 

! which the production of delicious and health- 

ving honey is obtained, as wel! as how to prepare 

ft forthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

It embraceé every subject that wil) interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of oe  peny and 
health- -aiving honey is obtained, as well as how to 

repare it for the market in the most attractive 

‘orm. It isembellished with beautiful engravin 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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